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WILLIAM KNABE & OO.'S 

CEIEBBATED 00I.O 9CEDAL 

GRAM), SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 



THE 



These instruments have been for thirty years belore 
the pilblio, in oonapetltion with other instruments of flrat- 
class makers. They have, throughout that long period, 
maintained their reputation among the profession and the 
{yjbUc as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a 
Ili'st-oIasB Piano. 



650 BRO^DW^^Y, 

CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, 
Chicago^ III. 

J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 
DSCKKR BROTHEKS' 

PATENT 

PLATE PIANO-FORTES. 

NO. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 

These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in 
this country or In Europe, Trith the full Iron Frame, In 
which ^ 

All the Strings Rest upon Wooden 
Bearings, 

and In which none of the Tuning Pins go through the 
Iron Plate. 
The advantages gained by this anangement are the 

production of a 

MORE ItEFINED TONE, 

COMBINED SWEETNESS AND GBEA.T POWER, 

and ' 

MOKE PERFECT QXTAUTT THROUGH THE ENTIRE 
BCAU!, and the capacity of 

SIANDDJa LONGER IN T0HE, 
and retaining Its _ _ 

SUPERIOR QUAUTT OF TONE, 
than any other instnuncnt. 

Paichasers will find the fbllowing words cast on the 
left hand side of our fstentPlate : 

DECKEB BBOTHERS' JPATENT, JTITE, 1863, 
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PIANO-FOKTE 

IS FRONOUNOED BT THE 

First Musicians of tliis City 

AlfD ELSEWHERE, 

ADD BT THE 

LEADmO NEWSPAPERS in tlit STATES 

THS 

Best Piano Manufactured. 



im" They are used by the CONSERVATORIES OF 

MUSIC of NEW XORK and BfiOOELTN, and all the 

High Musical Schools of the country, because of their 

Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and Ferfecl 

Eixuality of Tone, Elasticity of Touch, 

and Great Snrability 



WAREROOMS, 

NEAIi SROADWAT. 



SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
VIOLIN.* 



THE nJSTEUMENT. 



[CONTDTnED.] 

Contemporaneously with Gaspard de Salo, 
the brothers, Andre and Nicholas Amati, be- 
came famous for the excellence of their 
viols and bass viols— they also made excellent 
violins, the tone of which was mellow and 
agreeable, but were wanting in body, like all 
the instruments inadeby the members of this 
family. Andre and Nicholas, about 1570, 
made violins of a large pattern for the 
Chamber Music of Charles the Ninth, King 
of France. These instruments were remark- 
able for the beauty of their form, and per- 
fection of finish. The varnish was of a gold 



•Translated bom the French of M. E.- J. Fetia, Chapel 
Master to the King of the Belgians, Director of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music, etc,, by We}lft>gton Guernsey, 



color shaded with red. Two of these were 
seen in Paris by Professor Cartier, about 
1810. The successors of Andre and Nicholas 
Amati retained in the family the fame of 
those artists for more than a centniy and a 
half. Antoine, son of Andre, Jerome, his 
brother, and Nicholas, son of Jerome, were 
all instrument makers of high repute, but 
the sonority of their vioUns and basses, ad- 
mirably adapted for the music of their time, 
are much too weak for the modern noisy 
system; however, Paganini possessed a violin 
of Jerome Amati, large pattern, which- he 
prized most highly. 

The Italian makers were also famous at 
the beginning, and nearly toward the middle 
of the seventeenth century, for their violins: 
^e first i» Jeaia PanI Maginii who had an 
establishment at, Brescia, his native town. 
His instruments are dated from 1612 to 1640. 
The pattern of these instruments is generally 
very large, although there are some of the 
small size. The bellies are raised — the back 
rather flat at the extremities-rswells out ex- 
ceedingly toward the sides, which are very 
wide; the curves being well rounded toward 
the angles. A double row of purfling runs 
round both belly and back— terminating in 
some instances in an ornament at the upper 
and lower parts of the back. Most of 
Magini's violins are varnished with spirit of 
■wine of a deep gold color. Their tone is less 
mellow than those of the Straduari, and less 
powerful than the Guarneri: more analogous 
with the tone of the viol, and its character 
somewhat melancholic. The second maker 
of that period, celebrated in Italy, is Jean 
Granzino; he resided at Milan, and worked 
there from 1612 to 1635. His violins, of 
large pattern, resemble those of Gaspard de 
Salo. 

The gloiy of Italy for ihe construe! ion of 
tow iiistruments, attained its zenith between 
the middle of the seventeenth century and 
the first half of the eighteenth. To this 
period belong the names of Straduari and 
.Guarneri. Antonie Straduai-i, better known 
under the Latinized name of Sh-aduarius, the 
most celebrated maker of violins, viols, aid 
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basse'', was born at Cremona in 1664; he 
readied liis eighty- third year j and continued 
working until his death in 1717. A pupil of 
the Aniati, be worked a long time •with tliem, 
and upon their models. Toward 1700, he 
left them, and from that time, changed his 
proportions — increased his form — lowered 
his bellies, and was as fastidious in the de- 
• grees of thickness of tJie wood, as he was in 
the choice of the wood he employed. Con- 
trary to the principles of the older Italian 
masters, the thickness increases toward the 
centre, in order to give support to the bridge 
upon which the tension of the string bears; 
and diminishes gradually toward the flanks 
of the instrument. All is calculated, in the 
works of this excellent artist, for the better 
production of tone. To these advantages are 
superadded equality in all the strings, grace 
of form, finish of detail, and brilliancy of 
varnish. In a large concert-room, a good 
- violin of Joseph Guarneri has more power of 
sonority; but in a drawing-room, nothing 
can possibly equal the brilliant mellowness 
of a well preserved Straduari. Unfortunately, 
many have fallen into unskillful hands. 

The family of the Guarneri, or Gimrnerius, 
has also become illustrious for the manufac- 
ture of bow instruments. This family was 
also originally of Cremona, and constantly 
resided there, wth the exceptfon of Pierre 
Guarneri, who settled at Mantua, and still 
resided there in 1747. The most celebrated 
of these malcers is Joseph Guarneii, called 
Ouraneri del Qesu, from his violins bearing 
the mark IHS. He wias born at Cremona, at 
the close of the seventeenth century. It is 
said that he learned his trade in the work- 
shop of Straduari, but he never attained his 
: master's delicacy of finish; on the contrary, 
his work evidences, very frequently, great 
carelessness. His F's, nearly straight and 
angular, are badly shaped; his purfling badly 
traced;, in fact, his instruments caiiy no 
mafsterly ajipearance, and one is tempted to 
believe that the excellent quality of their 
tone arises more from the happy choice of 
material than from studied principles. 
Nevertheless, on close inspection, it is evident 
positive principles guided him in the con- 
struction of his instruments — as he has 
copied no maker who preceded him. He 
had two patterns, one small, the other large, 
the bellies slightly raised, and their thick- 
ness rather exceeding that of Straduari. The 
large patterns which proceed from Joseph 
Guarneri, are few in number, and rarely met 
with. It was upon one of these instruments 
that Paganini played at all his concerts. 
The tone of these instruments is exceedingly 
brilliant, and carries to a great distance; but 
the tone is less round and mellow than the 
instruments of Straduari, and please less 
near than at a certain distance. 

After Straduari and Joseph Guarneri, the 
art seems to have attained its highest point 
of excellence, and the Italian makers appear 
not to have sought to improve, contenting 
themselves with copying the one or the 
other of these masters. Laurent Guadag- 
niui,- pupil of Straduari, copied the small 
patterns of his master. The first and second 
strings of his violins possess brilliancy and 
roundness, but the uiird is unfortunately 
muffled. He had a son, who worked at 
Milan until toward the end of 1770, following 
the style of his father; but his instruments 
.are less sought after. The GagUani eiao 
copied the Straduari, but their instruments 
are far from equaling those of the master; 
doubtless from want of care in the selection 



of material. Beggieri and Alvani copied 
the form of Joseph Guarneri; they produced 
good violins, but are less valuable than the 
Straduari. 

The Tyrol lays claim to some excellent 
makers of bow instruments, the chief of 
whom is Jaques Steiner, who was born about 
1620, at Absone, a village near Inspruck. 
This celebrated maker, at three different 
periods, changed his make; firstly, while 
pupil of the AjQiati at Cremona — the ^aohus 
of this period are admirably finished, and are 
extremely scarce. ■ The belly is more raised 
than the Amati, the scrolls longer and wider 
in the lower part. All the labels of these 
violins are written < and signed in his own 
handwriting. One of these magnificent in- 
struments, bearing the date of 1644, was the 
property of Gardel, ballet-master of the opera 
at Paris, who performed upon it successfully 
in the ballet of La Bansoiname. Secondly, 
when established at Absone, after having 
married, he produced an immense quantity 
of instruments, carelessly finished, from 1650 
to 1667. However, after having led a life of 
povert^f for severol years, obliged to hawk his 
own violins, which he sold for six florins 
each, he received orders from some noble- 
men, which improved his position. His 
genius from this period took a new flight, 
and he produced some splendid instruments, 
which are ricognized by the scrolls, which 
represent heads of animals; by thei close vein- 
ing of his bellies, by the close and even small 
ribs, and by the varnish, resembling red ma- 
hogany faded by time into a brown color. 
Steiner was assisted at this time by his 
brother Marc, who, later, entered the order 
of Brother Hermits — by the three brothei s 
Klots (Mathias, George, and Sebastian), and 
by Albani, all ofwhom werehispupils; The 
reproach attached to Steiner's inst umeuts of 
possessing a nasal tone, apply only to those 
of this period, the labels of Avhich are 
printed;' there are, however, some admii-able 
instruments of this same period, which were 
in the possession of the violinist Ropiquet, of 
the Marquis de las Bosas, a grandee of Spain, 
of the Count de Marp, a Parisian amateur, 
and of Frey, an artist of the opera, and pub- 
lisher of music. There is an excellent tenor 
of the third period, formerly the j)roperty of 
M. Matrot de Preville, governor of the port 



of L'Orient. 



[to be contdtoed.] 



A GERMAN PROFESSOR ON RICHARD 
WAGNER.* 



Professor Eckart, of Munich, .has followed 
up a lecture on Borne and Heine, by two 
more, one on Robert Schumann, and the. 
other on Richard Wagner. With regard to 
that on Schumann, I must be satisfied with 
stating that Eckoxt drew an animated and 
attractive picture of this unhappy composer, 
a picture that appeared to have been in- 
spired by the fantastic romanticism of T. A. 
Hoffman. It would seem unjust were I to 
be silent on his lost lecture as well, and, 
therefore, I will state a few of the instances 
in which I differ from his delusive and 
seductive paradoxes. By way of introduc- 
tion, Eckart casts a glance upon Italian and 
French music, Avhich, according to him, are 
in course of being ruined by Verdi and Ber- 
lioz, while Gounod has joined the ranks of 



*Fn>m tbe Berlin Echo. The notes b; (It^ Gennan 
\frlter. 



tlie Germans.* This new preponderating in- 
fluence achieved by German music,t has, ac- 
carding to Eckai-t, been won by the German 
Music of the Futiu'e, which owes its rise to 
no other than Beethoven. It was he who 
gave music an entirely new and fruitful pur- 
port, by expressing powerfully in musical 
shape, the ideas of liberty and fate — the 
heights and depths of the human mind. 
Since then, mMsic no longer mirrors the af- 
fairs of the heart; its rhythm discloses gen- 
erally the nature of the soul. Music has be- 
come a language of our ideiv^. This higher 
object explains also the necessity of the dis- 
sonance, the power of which, for the pur- 
poses of characterization, ifSjitst as indispens- 
able as the dark back-ground is to the painter 
for showing off his brilliant figures.J One 
leading fact to bo steadfastly kept in mind 
is that mental art is poetry; the more, there- 
fore, music strives after idealization, the 
more must it aj pi'oach poetry. The science 
of .Esthetics cannot, however, be made to 
agree with Wagner's assertion, that Beet- 
hoven is the greatest of all ins rumentalists, 
and that after his Ninth Symphony no other 
is possible. Even Liszt combated this mis- 
take of his friend, not, it is true, by the so- 
called Programme — music, of which, also, 
Beethoven must be considered the originator 
in his "Pastoral Symphony," but by setting 
up as his programme, works of psetiy, 
already existing, whether of a diamatic, an 
epic, or a lyrical description. The final im- 
pression of all art is musical in its natiue.^ 

The indescribable elevation of mood and 
feeling which is left in our breast by a poem 
or a work of art, can receive ie.illy adequate 
expression from music alone. Even the 
Jupiter of Phidias can thus furnish a motive 
for a musician;.. and if .Beethoven foundiin 
his "Eroica," for instance, tlfe model form 
of musical expression for an objectively his- 
torical subject, why should not music take 
for its theme the shape of a Columbus, of a 
Faust, nay, of a Schiller — ^why not that of an 
entire century,, of an entire people, the es- 
sence of a definite historical epoch, such as . 
that of the migration of a nation, or that of 
the French Revolution ? It is in such tasks 
that its future lies' !|| 



• But only us far na the subject is oonoorned. Tint 
Oounod's music to " Faust " is German in ita character, 
is something wo hear for the first time. 

t Ecliart means: which it has acliieTed abroad; but 
that Mozart and Wcbei*,' who, more than anyone else, 
paved the way in Paris for German music, did so because 

t Had Eckart said tliat the dissonance is a dialectic mo- 
ment, he would be less liable to be misunderstood than 
when he declares it necessary for •' characterization." 
Mozart, whom Ectoi't himself designates the Shoks- 
pearo of Tone, is likewise, In Ecliart's own words, un- 
rivalled in musicil charactotization, and yet he did not 
require the dlssonaTice for this, at loast not in tbe same 
sense and tho some degree as the Musicians of the Future. 

S But only for musically org,inizod individuals, other- 
wise we should have to add: every final impression of an' 
elevated nature must be musical, inasmuch as it awalsens 
elevated sentiments. But what arc wo to do with such 
half-trvjiths •/ 

I] Eclcart has here, perhaps iinconsciously, character- 
ized very accurately the monstroasness and exaggeration 
of the new era. The arbitrai>iness of the proceeding con- 
sists in the fact that the proper title of apiece of muEio 
appears almost more important than tho purport. A 
symphony might be composed with the title, " The Cathe- 
dral of Cologne." Why should it not bo? Anyone, how- 
ever, heai-ing it, and not knowing the title, might refer it 
quite as well to any other elevated theme, such, for in- 
stance, as the "Moses" of Michael Angelo, Shakspeaie, or 
the Alps. A title should previ nt this, but tbeii we should 
bo partially depending upon the eiforts of otliers, i i ace 
tbe ideas created by anothei- person's work are turned to 
his o^vn advantage by the musician. In addition to this, 
it is taken lor granied that in every case the hearer is 
conversant with the foreign non-musical motive. This, 
to put the matter mildly, is to gi aft art upon art, aid the 
same weighty objections which wore • formerly raised 
against the so-called " Ki'.nstlerdrama," as a sickly abor< 
ion, may be repeated in the piesent instance. 



